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that a correspondence had been opened, undoubtedly
under the sanction of some of the great Reformers,
\vith Sir Charles Napier, the famous soldier, for the
purpose of endeavouring- to secure beforehand the
co-operation of the army, should the worst come to
the worst. It is not too much to say, that for some
time England was trembling on the very verge of
a revolution.

Parliament was called together again, on December
6, 1831. The King opened the session in person,
and announced in his Royal Speech that Bills would
be introduced for the Reform of the House of
Commons, with the added declaration, that the speedy
and satisfactory settlement of this question becomes
daily of more pressing importance to the security of
the State and the contentment and the welfare of the
people. It was possibly thought by the leading-
Ministers, that this emphatic declaration might have
the effect of discouraging the leaders of the Opposi-
tion, and teaching them that in the opinion of the
King himself, the time had gone by for any further
resistance to Reform. The words, however, had no
such effect. The leaders of the Tory Party were
convinced in their hearts that the King was opposed
to the Ministerial proposals for Reform, and that he
was only waiting for an opportunity to throw cold
water upon the whole agitation. On the other hand,
the Reformers out of doors still cherished the opinion
that the King was in favour of Reform, and that he
was prepared to go any constitutional length which
the advice of his Ministers could suggest. On the
12th of December, Lord John Russell moved in the